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e Nr 
I e mne men, 
who have turned their tothe - 
ſubject, have been convinced, that the 
_ neglet of ſtudying our om language, and 
the art of ſpeaking it in public, has been at- 


b | 6 
x v r 2. den ne aue N A s 4 don | 


% 


W 


* 4 


medy: as they bays | 


Seeg cr 


8 with- 
out —_ down any probable' method, by 
 whi their ſpeculations might be reduced to 
practice, their endeavours in this way "how - 
ever laudable, have hitherto proved but of, 
We bene © mankind. 
| wht": 


83 3 e 
cable plan, whereby ſuch ſtudies may be in- 


deſerve the attention of 


oF | the beſt and wiſeſt men; and, if it ſhould 


meet with their 


, will neceſſarily 
Ago re 


* 2 a , q X * 
4 15 31 


This eee it en which em- 
1 before this learned 
aſſembly; and though, when I reflect on the 
| wiſdom, and nice difcermment, 
of my hearers, I am filled with that ewe and 
ae IT 
body, yet, as candour and 
———————ů— 
lege (for as the brave are ever the moſt mer- 
ciful, ſo are the wiſe the moſt indulgent); 


A 


— E 


14] 
opigions to the deciſion of ſuchudges as are 
here afſembled; | Whatever ſhall appear to 
be founded in reaſon and truth: cannot fail of 
producing its due effect in this region of true 

philoſophy : and whatever errors or faults 
may be committed, as they cannot eſcape the 
ſo will they be cortected and 


amended by the ſkill and benevolence of ſuch LAG 


hearers. A point to be wiſhed, not dreaded ; 
- as to an.inquirer-after truth, next to the being 
right, the thing moſt to be deſired is the being 
ſet right. In either way, a perſon engaged 
in a new undertaking is ſure to be a gainer, 
where honour, and certainty of ſucceſs, will 
follow judicious approbation ; where benefit, 
. 
cenſure. 2 3 * 1 


| by-theſe relations 1 
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— . thejonly hee nition 
reconded in hiſtery, paſſeſſed of all the ad- 
vantages of literaturt, ho never ſtudiod the 
art of elocution, or founded any inftitutions, 
whereby, they, 1 7 —ꝗ—v1pD—.— 
 ſefions nexellarily called upon em to 
6 
ſelves properly on ſuch occaſions, and be en- 


| abled to deliver their ſentunctite with pro» 


. We nr 
ee e ot gr 38. 

10345031215. Wag g ai 
| Thee eee 
— uphes exainication; it wu appear, 
that there neither is, nor ever w a antion 
upon earth, to the flouriſhing ſtate of whots 
conſtitution and government, ſuch ſtudies 
wett To abſolutely necdflary; | Since it muſſ 
be obvious to: the ſüghteſt nner, that: the 
ſupport of our eſtabliſhments, bottetrlefins 
ical and civil, in their due vigour, muſt in 
> giicat mtaſure depend upom thepourers of 
E 
performances, diſplaytut 3 
innen wann: 
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. cloquence.are. equal. % If we look 
L. into the of England, for more 
« than a .century- paſt, we ſhall find, that 
« -moſt . perſons haye made their way to che 
. head of affairs, and got into the higheſt 
employments, not on account of birth or 
« fortune, but by being, TIP 
6 mo good ns: ; 


Nor is. oratory. leſs neceſſary to-us at the 
thor, than it was to the ancients; nor are the 
rewards of profit, fame, and preferment, 
leſs attendant on it there; as has been experi- 

enced. by all in that profeſſion, mans 
pains. to improve their ee. 


But there. is one point, a. melt momen- = 
tous one, in which oratory. is eſſentially ne- 

ceſlary to us, but was not in the leaſt ſo to 
the ancients. The article I mean, is of the 
utmoſt importance to us; it is the baſis of 
our government, and pillar of our ſtate.” It 
s the vivifying principle, the ſoul of our 
\ conſtitution, without which, 6 count fob 

&ſt 3: I mean religion. 85 . 


. As the Alti 10f the. ancients con- 
«, ffed. chiefly of rites and ceremonies, it 
— 


7 


WE +! 
es- drive" ies ate Gin velit," 
. branch of 
dars which ean be well executed, with 
4 gut ſkill in ſpeaking ;* and the more im- 
portant parts, calculated to anſwer the 
22 nun, 
„VVV 
s N 0 11 

1. it be'obietved,; Grin 


dans there are more perſons employed 
throughout theſe realms, than thete were 


| Farr ig pages e 10 
$175 ; 10 SHI. I'3VF- 
-- Sthce, therefore; we have Etude fliengh+ | 
eee 60 the cultivation of this art, whit” 
ca be the reaſon that even an attempt um- 
wards it has never hitherto beet! made? One 
would imagine, that in a country where the 
_ ancients: are” admired, ' revered; nay,” almoſt 
adored, that we ſhould certainly follow their 
example, and adopt all their wiſe inſtitutions, 
ſo far atleaſt as they ocineided with the ſpirit 
of our and were of equal 
neceſſity to the well being of the ſtate. © "But 
on the © ve ſeem to have made it a 
law, that we ſhould fit down contented with 
ſeeing and admiring. their excellence, ' but 
c 


N | F 8 J ; 2 
by. which alone we; might þ6,onabled to.cival 

Wem. If it were difficult t gone at tho 
knowlege al, chaſe means 5 if the method 
taken. by the ancients, in educating their 
wouth. to. qualify them for ſuch gr 
formences, had not been handed 
us; or if there were any thing in the 
itſelf, which would be found impracticable in 
ele times, chere might he ſame excuſe for 
botcdaking the fame our e. But on the gan- 
$ray, When many of their moſt eminent 


writets, hays; minutely deſcribed to us tho 
preciſe courſe of education, paſſed through 


by al: whe were liberally, trained; hen 
they tell us, that both. at Athens and Rome, 
ane ef the chief ſtudies Was that of their 
een nene in earn country 3 —.— 
— 9 — Fry 
he ſurpriſed that their langvages were more 
peliſhed and heautiful, and ęonſequęntiy chat 
«4 works which, depended upon the ele- 
aner nod-ebarny of ſhauld be 
mere finiſhed: than thoſe of a people, Who 
peyer took any pains in that way? or that 
eratoty,,. and, all the arts dependant on it, * 


— we not — — 
they? and do we not, on many aç] 
tand in more need of ſtudying that n- 

guage? Have we not the ſamg.-argans of 

ſpeech” the fame features, tho fame limbs, 
- muſcles, and nerves, that the 'ancietits had? 
What want we . then,” but to apply ourſelves 


* 


or even 8 f 
How did the ancients attain. this art , 
ſtudy, and practiee: Would not the lame 
g means bring us to tho ſame and! Ad have 
we not che advantage of all their lights to 
© guide us in our enquiries 7. Have we not the 
— of theis-eaperiencs-40- byild;up- 
Zan — whenever we are 
e en e 
. adyan- 
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2 inte lich! faculties, or the animal ago. 


inomy ?. Wich reſpect to the mental powers, 
meets, that we baue cartied | 
doch in nie phyſical and moral world, And 
with reſpect to the bodily organs, true phi- 
loſaphy muſt deride any attempts, to ſhew 


: that e are not framed exactly. in the ſame 


. manner. In all the FCiences, to which we 
55 ig oy — —— . 


mem, pw ext wich them, had wm art 
— crowned. with nn. 


1 yh 


22 * 8 $4.4 446% W420, 3 ED 4 "4: 


Gora and us, . —— 
In ſhe equiſe of education, we have purſued 
meſt of the ſtudies, which they did; but 
ſorme e have wholly omitted. In all ſtudies, 
Which we followed in common with them, 


we have. far excelled them: that they have 


excelled us in thoſe which, were peculiar io | 


- thenaſelyes, cannot be & matter ee 


| all. 1426 : 


% 


we might not ſurpaſs them in cheſe alſo On 
the contrary, I hope, on another occaſion; | 


a 


= — om — 
and oratory And it can be indiſputabiy 
ſhewn, that they poſſeſſed no iduantage over 
us, but what arofe; either immediately; of 
conſequentially from their knowleye, kill. 
and practice; in grammar, rhetorick, and 
_ oratory. Nou, as we habe excelled them 
far, in all che ſtudies to which we lobe ap- 
_ plied; there can be no good reaſon afſigndd, 
that with a due degree of attention 


to be able to — that from certain iglits 


ariſing —— religion, and 
from the nature of our admirable conſtitu- 


non, we might, with moderate /pains, and 


in no long ſpace of time, as far ſurpaſi thern 
in thoſe arts, and all that depend upon them, 
or have a connection with Maa — 


os A e 3 27 1172 


— idbgh; upon trial, wre Mod ner | 


| find ourſelves — — aneients, lot 
us not ſhameful ourſelves to be out- 


dune in thoſe ary by the moderne If che 
Briton ſhould on hiraſelf unequal tothe 
: 3 conteſt | 


F 


n n * 


„% 


fo . tot | 
confeſt with Greeks and Romans, ler har 
not yield the palm to Frenchmen alſo. If, 
in u "deſpair of victory, he ſhouid ſay like 
| MneftheusidVirgil, “Non jam prima peto;” 
tet him add toi his countrymen, extremos 
<< en v mend Yo Lets N F ur 
161 A th 12 e 
e me, e is no ks . 
The kabans the French, and the Spaniards, 
are far before. you. Their languages and 
authors are well known through Europe, 
whilft yours have got admiſſion only into 
the cloſets.of a few.” Youthave but to rouze 
your native vigour, ſoon to outſtrip them all. 
Should you ſet about refining and aſcertain- 


ing your language, with the ſame ſpirit of 
mduſtry, which you have often-exerted on 


leſs important occaſions, the work: will not 
be long accompliſhing and you will not 
your credit in the 
Europe, but hand down to your paſ- 
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a. — — — — — Arc art r rn enrngy 
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9 terity, one of the nobleſt legacies which it 

17 is in your power to bequeath. If che taſk | 
l ſhould be accompliſhed, how will that poſs | 
"4 _ terity wonder, that their anceſtors ſhould - { 
i have been for more than two centuries in ; 
5 e of * rich 2 — without once J 
1 K. 18 | „ examining 


d 1 
exanining — and that, merely 
through a neglect of poliſhing, they ſhovid 
have ſuffered a diamond of the firſt water 
and to be outſhone by tlie cut 
glass, ar pebbles, of their poorer, en, 
e ee | 


r 
aue will, upon examination, be found to 
be this ; that from the firſt introduction of 
letters into this kingdom, the minds of all 
trained in the knowlege of them, have to 
chis hour, from early inſtitution, got a wrong 
biaſs with reſpect to : in conſe- 
quence of which, the univerial attention of 
the natives of this country, has been turned 
from the natural, the more forcible, and 
more pleaſing kind, to that which is-artifi- 
cial, weaker, and n eee 
under | 


I do not heads, FEB ob 
will excite no ſmall ſurpriſe in my hearers 
nor do 1 ſuppoſe, they will eaſily compre- 
hend my meaning, till e . recollect a diſ- 


tinctian. which, is hardly - ev er thought of, 
and yet, which ought often- to be had in 


remembrance, that we have two kinds of 
1 language; 


8 


[14] 


guage; was which is Saber, another which 


is written. Or that there are two different 
methods uſed of communicating our ideas, 
dne th the chanel of the eur, the other 
| * e e "2; 8 * 


It is true; that as ene ee are by 
compact ſyinbols of our ideas, and as written 
characters are by compact ſymbols of thoſe 
articulate ſounds, they may, at firſt view, 
ſtem calculated to accompliſh one and the 


fame end; and from habit, an opinion may 
be formed, that it is a matter of indifferenoe 


which way the communication is made, as 


the end will be bo nes well n 
_ | 
| Dir, upon a nearer examination, it will 
appear that this opinion is ill} founded, and 
that, in whatever country it prewils, ſo far 
as to affect the practice of the people, it muſt 
be attended -with bad conſe- 
quences, both to individuals, and to Romy 


in . 
In NOTRE 
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prove this, | 1 1 


to ſhew, that the difference between theſe 


F kinds of language is not more in form, 
| | than 
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is the univerlal gift of God to all manking: 


But as in his wiſe 


of this life; he has only furniſhed the mate 


article of ſpeech which in all 


excite induſtry, and make reward the atten- 
dant on ſervice, in the muſt excellent things 


- 


make a tight uſe of them; ſo has 


552 6 he laid 
down this juſt law, in regard 


.to the great 
IE nations muſt 
8 barbarous, diſcordant, and de- 

e; or poliſhed, harmonious, SA 
ous, according to the culture or n 
it. As the chief ! li bt and j N 


out, and 


eglect of | 
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and r node the mind of man; the 
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ſuch a communication 
e degree, and wich a 
"liberal Hand. In to theiracquiſi- 
Gon of dens; mien will Kind no wunt of . 
'tienlate — their . * 
portion to their progreſs 1 in knowlege, 
will find adequate powers in'th 
, t6'vommhicate that be 


Tae ed 


7 1 


abt d, toe bilfy by d 


+ cur; on, . and coping 


language. 


* 
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* Oource 
of one of che higheſt delights, which 2 
nature of man i ca pable of - 


kak honed 


ee, the KANE: "he has Joined" to it 
« actions, and Tooks, to move the inmoſt . 
« foul. By that, attention is kept. wich- 
to the 
* mind with delight. Perſuaſion is ever its 


fe, but alſo by ahn 
and advantages es GE 
which" cannot 2 de prociire 
other way. | 
, Eller g. | 
„ petfect s þ chers 


is attendant, and the paſſions owh it for 4 


« maſter. Great'as'is the force of its p powers, 
4e 18 unbounded'js" their extent. Al man- 
** Kind are capad dle of its impreſſions, the 


4. ignorant as well as the wiſe, the illiterate 


eee ern 


| Such is the natute, ſuch ip es; 


wch the effects, of cultivated ſpeech. Let 


us now examine the properties of written 
That is wholly the invention 
2 «of man, 2 mere work of art, and therefore 
2 D | C 0 can 
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in the main end aim that of 
communicating all that 12 e 

of man; inaſmuch as the, former. works by 
the whole force of 12.7 B90 2s Well, as Artie | 
ficial means; the latter, by means 
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only. In the one caſe, many — may - 
be made partakers at one and the 3 
of 
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N illiterate, can read their eredentials, in the 


oratori palma danda eſt: quem ſi 


' 
= 


11 
eb neusten ad Kg r | 
n  onily to'indi- 
viduals.” In the one, not dhe ſenſe of 
— hight 
fom ſounds the "moſt 
genial to the orgihs of man; but che fight 
alſd may be delighted with viewing the 
bbs woc of 65 Oer Ind ut in 
motion, to anſwer the nobleſt ends: pi 
whilſt the charmed ear cafily* admits the. 
words of truth, the faithful eye, even of the 


„and con- 


legible hand of N. viſibly chmcterkred 
in the counten d geſture of the ſpeaker. 

In the other, ——— 'the 
leaſt gratified. The eye can have no pleaſure 
m a ſucceſſion of erooked characters, 
however accurately formed ; / andthe ear can- 


not be wem, ee heres he. AN 


1 


u dude nem about p r 
wit-regard to theſe two, the 5 may, 
at once, be ſetiled in the fame” way that 
Cicero determined the controverſy between 
. and ' philoſophy ; Sin quærimus 
quid unum excellat ex omnibus, — | 
tu 
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gungent, — 
E inferiores, quod in oratore perfecto. ineſt 
« omnis ãorum beientia, in philoſophorum 
cn WL cognitipfie, non continuo. eſt elo. 

e quentia. In like manner it may be faid, 
in this caſe, that he who is maſter of ſpeak- 
ing cannot, on that actount, be retarded, 
though he may be much advanced thereby 


in knowlege of written language; whereas 


be who is maſter of the written language 
only, is by no means advanced thereby in the 


art of ſpeaking, Indeed. the one ſhould be. 


conſidered. only as an to the other, 
od eppes chiefly in Jyck offices abe 
Ant (gin Ker;oom derbe. Ne Gfl. 


But ſhould, any nation be 0 r 
circumſtanced, as from habit, or inſtitution, 
to beſtow all their labour and pains upon cul- 
tivating the artificial language, the invention 


A man, to the utter neglect of that which is 


* 


lowed, that they are in a wrong courſe ; and 


that they muſt. neceflarily loſe ſome, of the 
greateſt bleſſings that can be enjoyed by ra- 
tional, ſocial beings, and which can flow 


from no other * but that of cultivated 


Weer. W thos: nar ule: is 
N | well 


* 


=O 


| be ſettled by the . — 
perfections, and imperfections, 


knowlege through the eye. The ideas that 


4 


J 4 21 3 
@eilxrorlh.conviering 3 ag che pet nen | 
a'few fats. 
In order. to this, let us take à view of the 
- of each kind 
of language; ſce in Which of them we take 
moſt pains to attain, the one, and avoid the 
other; and, in conſequence. of ſuch pains, 
which of them is at this day in be beſt ſtats 
nt us. Syn 2 


** 


— The chief objec of both, chad 


| yo mag 1 emotions from mind to 
— _ 


"different mediums for 
ch makes uſe of ſound 
and reaches e eee writ- 

ing makes uſe of characters, and conveys 


riſe in the mind of the ſpeaker, together 
with the operations, affections, and energies, 
of the mind itſelf, are manifeſted and com- 


munieated in ſpeech, by articulate ſounds; 


combined, or ſeparated in various propor- 


tions; by reſts of the voice in certain places; 


by accents, emphaſes, and tones. The ſame 


is attempted in writing, by different combl- 


nations of letters, according to ſtated rules, 
and by certain points, ſtops, and lines. But 
that it cannot be done win equal ſucceſs in 
25 3 "= "Rp 


* * 
3 


[22]. „ 
the latter caſe, is elear from this, that Gund k 
| contains in itſelf + natural power oder 
buman frame, in roufing the faculties If 
Pr: > ͤ „ 
age”: roar aan ra 0 


8 


a * 


10 
oak Act 


By the loud qrumpet, which our courage 56h, 


We learn that ſound, as well as ſenſe, perſuades. | Fu 


But written tharifters have, in themſalves 
no fort of virtue, nor the leaſt influence on 
the mind of man : ard the utmoſt extett᷑ of 
their artificial power can reach no farther, 
tharr that of exciting idea of ſdunds, which 
belong to ſpoken worde, for which thoſe 
combinations of letters ſtand, and conſe- 
eee eee mas 


© Toinſtru@ o our 20555 . of rn 
ws writing, there are many ſeminaries eſta- 
bliſhed every-where throughout this rem; 
and, accordingly, all of a liberal education ' 
are well verſed in them. But who in these 1 
countries ever heart! of a maſter. for the im- 4 
ptovement of articulation, for teaching the 
due proportion of ſound and quantity of l- 
lables in Engliſh, and for pointing out to his 


pupils, by precept and example, the right 
e | * ee is 


. * 


* 


\ 
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* cinphaſes, ad; PEI "when 
© thay read loud, or ſpeak in public? If the 
bes never yet been done, ſurely it is a | 
omiflion, when we reflect of how much 
mbre- importance the one art is than the 
other; how much more nice and ſubtle in 
its nature, which renders it more difficult to 
be acquired, and conſequentiy demands more 
the benefit of inſtruction. Accordingly, the 
bad fruits of this neglect ate every day pet 
_ ceived; Each man's experience will tell him; 
hem few public readers, or ſpeakers, he has 
„ beard acquit thenyfelves well; and eyen of 
© = thoſe few, thoſe very few, who have ac- 


| eee rather than any (kill, or mas 
. ſexy, in the art of elocution. It is thus that, 
in countries where muſic is learned by the 
ear only, they who have the niceſt ear, and 


| Tai 
traihed in the art of mufic it eim Ce be 
28 what amazing advantages ' fuck 
culture has given to tie dame "pers over - 
the. former; not only in point of mühen: 
Heil, and variety of tones; but alſo in the 
| „E 


ad Eu 2 0 toe 361 ol Sci Jus ie 
There cannot de a more flagrant proof of 
che preference ꝑiven to the. inferior ſpecies of 
language, over thut pf tlie hoe kind ; *nor} - + 
at the ſame time, one which" pill afford's © 
more glaring: inſtance of- the ſuneontroulable 
power of faſhion; however abſurdly folnded} © , 
than when we reflect, that it is reckoned a "= | 
great diſgrace for aigentlembt! to pell inn 
= not wo peter dead ill: and yet, if 
we here to weigh theſe defects in the rue N 
balance, and — them only kvith'reſpeft 

ta the bad conſequences which follow from 
each, the former will appear to be ſcaros u] 
C2463) | object 


— — 


4h 


object worthy of 6br attention, and the fatter 


a AA 1 
vr upon buſineſs (che chief uſe which 
men in 
many words in it miſ-ſpelt ; this is 4 
ſcandal, 20 e hits the 0 N 
. who read it: and yet, where is the mighty 


matter in this! The unuſual manner f 


— [placing letters in words, gives no pain to 
TO the reader can ſoon 
any error; or, de dea de pred. he 
Ne 
ſenſe by the context; and then , 
a ip anſwered... FS, 


On the other hand, ME RET 


1 public aſſembly, and, without the leaſt 


mark of ſhame, deliyer a diſcourſe to many 
hundred . A; in ſuch difagreeable tones, 


and unharmonious cadences, as BX. 
every ear; n 


uſe of emphaſis, nn e 
fenſe; and all ee * 
ſequential diſgrace, te quia defendit qumerus,” 


When we conſider that this is often done on 
the wolt aweful occaſions, in the very ſervice 
ES E of 


| ought to excite univerſal indignation. . _ n 


make of writing); chere arr 


f 
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er words are the types of ideas, and that 
ritten ure are the s * articulate 
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{ 26 } 
of the Moſt High |! at times when words, de- 
Yvered with due force and energy, might be 
productive of the nobleſt conſt equences to ſo- 


ciety, afford the higheſt zelight to the audi- 


tory, and c dignity to the perſon 
of the ſpeaker, may we not juſtly cry out, 0 
. cuſtom! thou art properly called ſecond na- 


ture, with' reſpect to the immenſity of thy 


power; but thou uſurpeſt her place, thou 
art her tyrant, thou trampleſt her under foot, 
and with thy ſcepter pf iron, thou ſwayeſt 


_ the powers of t eee thy v will: i 


Indeed, nothing but ſuch an uncontrola- 
his power, could poſſibly have made a civi- 
'lized and enlightened people continue, for 
ſuch a length of time, in a courſe ſo oppoſite 
to all the rules of common ſenſe. For upon 
farther examination it will appear, that even 


the written language, to which they ſolely 


apply, can never reach the perfection where- 


'of it is capable, nor anſwer i its nobleſt pur- 


' poſes, without the previous cultivation of. that 
* is ſpoken. i, | 


When! it is ae chat 8 Funde 


ſounds 


— 


7 


unde of Wa it 45 Sant hat all the 
qualities of the latter muſt be circumſcribed 
by the former, as the type cannot exceed its 
| Accordingly we find, that the 


charms. of hie, in the writers of all ages 
and countries, have ariſen from the : beauty | 


of the language ſpoken in thoſe countries; 


and the beauty of language aroſe not from 


chance, but culture; for it is not time, but 


care, that will 


bring a lan to perfection. 


Af time alone would do, thoſt of the moſt 


'barbarous nations in the world, ought to be 


"ſuperior to thoſt of the moſt civilized, as 


they, are infinitely more ancient. ' It was to 
the conſtant pains and labour, the ſtudy and 
application ſucceſſively given by the choiceſt 


wits, and men of brighteſ parts in each age, 
| to, the improvement and eſtabliſhment of 
| their native tongues, that we owe thoſe two 


glorious languages of Greece and Rome, 


Which have juſtly been the wonder of the 


World, and which will laſt to che end of 


ee 


time. And is it not owing to the excellence 
of theit languages, that the noble works of 


their writers have been preſerved? Had De- 
maſthenes written his orations in ſuch a lan- 


Dutch, or Virgil his poems in 
n ſuch 


— 
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fuck. a one as 1 or Welſh, their narn es 
Would not long have outlived OO. 


That the fate of all the WS 8 | 
beautiful compoſitions, and the effects which 


they are capable of producing, muſt chiefly 


depend | upon the art of ſpeaking, may be 


clearly deduced from e the nature 
and ends f ſuch writin F 


"ip the art of writing, RS can be 


- - communicated, either through the eye only, 
or through the eye and ear together, to in- 
dividuals ; or through the ear only to num- 
bers; the firſt of theſe, by filent reading, 


the other two, by reading aloud... In the 
firſt inſtance, ideas of things are excited by 


written words, as the ſymbols of words 
ſpoken; and by Gs. the idea of the 

thoſe words. 

| Now at the beſt, ſoppofing the ideas 

— propereſt ſounds, were always to be 

' allocated by the filent reader, the effect of 

on miſt be much weaker than 


ſounds alſo which aggompany 


any compoliti 


if it were ſpoken, as far as ideas fall ſhort of 
- | realities, But if, through i Ignorance in the 


art of ſpeaking, or through vicious habits, 


he Anexes the ideas of wrong ſounde” ar 5 
tones 


. 


* * 
Fro ing 88 1 . 
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129 71 
as it is impoſſible.he can 
perceive the true force and beauty of the 
Cr 
eee 3 


To trace this = EY 4 to. it 
original, may not only be a matter of curi- 
oſity, but, by ſhewing the weakneſs of its 
foundation, tempt us to aboliſh it, and ſub- 
Aitute a nobler one in its % . 3 


| When our ſyſtem of education Wore 
eſtabliſhed on the; revival of literature, by 
means of the introduction of the aus bg 
of Greece and Rome, men's thoughts were 
| wholly turned to books, and conſequently to 
written language. The Engliſh, then poor 
and barbarous, v was ſoon Appel by the 
ticher, and more poliſhed Latin. The ſeryice 
5 of the church was in Latin, the laws in Latin. 5 
The religious controverſies which embroiled 
all Europe, after the writings of Luther and 
Calvin had F were all carried on in 
Latin. Men of the bri 
out Europe, were 
| cloſeſt application to 3 
became the univerſal vehicle of RR 
in all works of genius and learning,” Nor 
was 


1 
# 


4 


1 
4 


ﬆ to it the ſounds 


tay 


Aha 15 'uſe confined to TY * Bit 
it was alſo adopted into ſpeech amongſt 
the. polite ; it "revived, in a manner, from 
its tomb, and once more became a liv= 
ing tongue? Not, indeed, in its Original 
teaitty and ftrength ; it might rather Be con- 
*fidered'as the ghoſt of the old Roman, haunt- 
ng different countries in different ſhapes, 
For as the true pronunciation of a dead lan- 
guage could not be known, each nation gave 
which , belonged to their 
= and conſequently it differed as much 
in peint of ſound in the ſeveral” countries 
_— it was ſpoken, as the native tongues 
differed from each other in that reſpect. But 
as they all agreed in one uniform manner of 
Writing it, for which they had models before 
them, in the works of the ancients, we need 
not wonder that the chief attention was given 
hb age, in preference. to 
that which was ſpoken, as they had ſure 
rules to guide them in the one, and none * 
all im che other. Latin words, upon pa 
were univerſally intelligible to all n | 
they aft agreed in the orthogrdphy, or true 
oY writing them, though they were far 
from agreeing with reſpect to the oily, or 
true manner of pronouncing them; in which 
the 


1 
FE ane Lune 8 anode HF” 


. 


" aceount for” the : 
in th e days uni- 
to the 


; . will. * 
fathion. which prevails 
verſall „ of applying their time 
of kill. in letters, not ſounds; © 
in writing, not ſpeaking ; in words preſented - 
to the eye by the ſure pen, not in thoſe of- 
| fered to the ear by the uncertain. or errone- 
ee e a We 4 


r * 


FLY 


e ha = of the nations « of 
13 wiſely ſet about the cultivation of 
their native tongues, in proportion as they - 
grew more perfect, the Latin fell into die 

- till at laſt it was reduced, to its former 
ſtate of a dead language, and confined chiefly 
to, books. But whilſt the Italians, , French, 
and Spaniards were vying with each othet, in 
the improvements of their ſeveral topgues, 
by giving all manner of encouragement to 
ſo uſeful a work, by eſtabliſhing ſeveral ſo- 
cieties and academies for the purpoſe, from 
whoſe joint labours excellent and 
dictionaries ore progeny 4 1 

of | 


—z, 


my * 
* 


peculiar manner, and much earlier called 


291 


bach, * 


not only natives, but foreigners might ac- 
guire the moſt accurate knowlege of thoſe 


| | tongues. with caſe; the Engliſh alone re · 


mained in the old track, and never to this ; 


hour, either by public or private Encourage- 


ment, have taken n ons ep towards regulst- 


ing or aſcertaining theirs. And yet this ſeems 


to have been a-point of much more moment 


to them, and to which they were in a more 


to give their attention, as the church ſervice 
upon the reformation,” ormed in their 
own tongue, which is not the caſe to this 
day in thoſe countries, where Latin ſill maig- 
- tains that poſt. The refiners of thoſe livin 
languages juſtly gave great attention to ſou 
and pronunciation, in the regulations which 
they eſtabliſhed ; the Engliſh, who from the 
nature of their conſtitution and public wor- 

ſhip, had infinitely more occaſion for the re- 
finement and regulation of their tongue in 
that reſpect, left theirs wholly to chance. Nor 
are we to wonder at this, when we conſider 
that we have made no alteration in our in- 
ſtitutions, with the alteration of times and 
circumſtances. Our eſtabliſhments for train. 
ing youth, purine 8 the ſame plan, 
LL 


2 | 


— 
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the | —— 
cording | ly, thoſe, who. taught Eng te 
105 was only to — 
hols 88 . e 
to 75 
letters, 


8, — 

wings g. ae —— 

2 A5 for — —— de 

to fit them — — 

0 progreſs in 2 

1 
not the. cudiifients of 

— 2 Jon ud fr blame 20 — 

. 
bi Latin ſtill continue to 

Does not 


the fame man- 
ſchools, in 

taught. in 

language 


uſed 
ef language 

as When it was the chi 

ner 


of life? Only 
occaſions 

the important 

on all 


hex ads that whilſt nn 


Gs + 


ee the ſame — 
Ee — Mn. 
40 ; 


of mankind. Their T 


” « = 
1 EY as 4 
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| 
| 


re © remirkably incorrect in their Englith | 


— Englits,” who vun neither read aloud, ur 


geſt to himſelf ſuffclent inſtances. 
natural conſequence, indeed, of ne 
the art © Uceutivil; is that of reins. . 
king language at beſt to the ſtate of à dead 
Vs.. For in juſt and true elocution alone, 
| | conſiſts 


ſent 4 1 K ar en 
and writing git correctiy; and whoever has a 
mind to mate BimafelF iniſter of wofe point, 
may have all the 
of preveptors : bot with regard to the Englith, 
pos is left tomake his own way, as well as he 
| This will ſerve as an explanation of 
in this cot 


* Suech 4s; that there are numbers who 
underſtand Latin well ho do not untler- 
Nand their- native tongue. That there'are 
many who cam write Latin e - who 


And that there are many who can 
excellent compoſitions both in Latim 


ear Sg very e bse, with me 
much less with grace. Of diefe 


of my heaters who cannot immediately 


eg bo — 2 which at — 


guidance of rules, arid nd 


facts, 1 dare venture to ſay; chere is not one | 


*. 


- 


ye, Jod; and the nobleſt ends, and hi 


for the mere 
fas below that which 
u the reader of words 
maſter of their meaning, and conſider- their 
force. But if public ſpeaking in any. country | 
ſhould in general rather give pain than plea- 
ſure, occaſion r inf rouzi 
tention, and far from illuſtrating, ſhould 
render the ſentiments obſcure, . the people of 
that country will be neceſſitated to give their 
attention to written language ; they muſt 
prefer the invention of mag, to Ly of _ 
e- 
lights which aden can anſwer or afford, 
will be fruſtrated and loft. Whether we are 
in that condition or not, let our army of 
Writers, and ſcarcity of ſpeakers declare. 


| They who have feen in-the-cleareft light 
the fatal conſequences of - this cautſe, did 
not, at the ſame time, ſee the anly method 
by which it might by charged. They did 


. 


though the tyrant may be dethroned by 


| in chat * and till that be done, it cannot 


MO £6 j 
not rich how impeghable a are the bulwitks 
Which ſurround the fortreſs of cuſtom to all 


attacks by ſtorm, though they may eaſily be 


reduced by ſapping . the foundations. 245 


reaſon; yet cannot reaſon ſupply his place. 
His ſcepter can be wielded only by one of 


his own race, and cuſtom alone can ſucceed 


to cuſtom. All that reaſon can do, is to pre- 
fide at the election, and endeavour ** fix the 


choice on the moſt worthy. 
: Till a new eat, Melee mall have -Y 


openet the way t to ſkill in the art of en | 
ing, fo that it may be as eaſily and CAR, 
attainable, by purſuing gt that ad. as ſkill 1 


the art of writing now is, by purſuing the 


others, the latter path muſt continue'to be 


| moſt. frequented. | And nothing can aſſiſt the ; 
new cuſtom in its progreſs, but the ſame 


means that brought f forward the old. The 
art of ſpeaking, Hke that of writing, muſt 
be reduced to a ſyſtem]; it muſt have ſure 


and ſufficient rules to guide ſuch as apply Ws „ 


the ſtudy of it; it muſt have maſters to teach 
it, and to enforce the rules by examples. 
This alone can enſure ſucceſs to the ſtudious 


be 


1 * 


1 


be erpecded that many vill Spich e 
In laborious reſearches into an ittricate, dif- 
fleult, and obſcure ſubject, without the leaft 
moral cetfainty of attaining their) point, Wen. 
a clear, war 4 and certain method lies open | 
to them, of arriving at, what they imagine 
to be, the ſame end. But had they a like 
certainty of ſucceſs in the one way, as in 
the other, there cannot be any doubt to w 
the preference would be given, not only on 
account of the ſuperior advantages reſulting 
from it, but alſo the ſuperior pleaſure which 
would attend theiffiprogreſs, and the delight 
which would crown the attainment of that 
art. How exquiſite that muſt have been 
when eloquence was at its height, may be 
gathered from the teſtimony of Cicero, who, 
in his Brutus, does not ſcruple to afficm, 
That neither the fruits nor glory which he 
« derived from eloquence, gave him ſo much 
« delight as the ſtudy and practice of the art 
« itſelf.” His words are, © Dicendi autem 
me non tam fructus & gloria, quam ſtu- 
0 dium 85 Nur 2 9 8 


The neglect, 3 to this hour,. of 
ſo uſeful, 75 neceſſary, ſo delightful an art, 
may well excite wonder and amazement. 
* ; And, 
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plying it, ing the _ at he 
wrong, door, and, c 8 to 
a wrong quarter for redreſs 


ments, has, from year to year, waited like 
the countryman, | 
* 


64 — dum defluat amnis: At ille 
e * Labitur, &labeturi in & 2 volubilis zvum.” 


All writers on this led have agreed in 


laying the fault on the ſchools and univerſities, 


and that the redreſs can oply come from 
them. Than which there cannot be any 
thing more unjuſt as to the charge, nor mare 
ill- founded than the ooncluſion. 


Thus the W the por 
ſe 


« We muſt bear with this falſe modeſty in 


“ our young nobility and gentry, till they 


« ceaſe at Oxford and Cambridge to grow 
« dumb in the ſtudy of eloquence. And 


one of the biſhop of Cloyne's queries is, 
"0: Whether balf the learning and ſtudy of 


8 mn 


ws the na. 
tion in general, influenced by their ſenti- 
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3 tg 0 
| 575 a proper Ueliv 1 


| ("To write a and Ip 
8... he ks WA and fince.it is Engliſh that 


& chiefh 8 75 
br maſters of it. F any: olle among us hay 


% writes, is betow-the dis 


4% ught i bur . 5 chlleges “ Mr; 
= hard upon aden kor h 
inftruQting their 1. — in Englih, as v 
4s Latin and Greek, th the following 
Correct, gives nina 
vourable 50 to what 


te and gains a. 


um 7 will - have conſtant 
thit is the PEE. be 5 — 


«an En 


* uſe of 


% ſhould be taken. 18 and ger 

« ſtyle. This 's End unge, he 
10 vor no "care © taken any-where to wo 
% young men in their 6wn, language, that 
& they may. choroughly | ae e and he 


1 or "purity more : than 77 in. 
8 mother tongue, it. is aw Ack Nance, 

% or his genius, vr any. thing, rath 

40 to his en, or any care of his. 3 
1 To mind, what Engliſh his pupil ſpeaks or 
nity of one. 

© up amongſt Greek and, Atin, though he 
10 nas but little of them himſelf, Theſe 


c are tlie learned lan 


10 © learned n men to "med 


4A # 4 « 


2 only: 6 


* Engliſh * 
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| 
1 
| 


ghbours, hath not, thought 
public care to protnote and 
ee the i im rovenent. of, their own 


1 language: 8. - Poliſhing *and enriching their 


tongue, i is no ſmall bulivek amongſt them ; 3 


& it hath colleges and ſtipends appointed i it; 


20 and there is raiſed amongſt. them a ent 

70 ambition and emulation of writing Cor © 

&  redtly :, and we ſee what they are come t to 
« by. it, and how far they have ſpread one of 


«the worſt languages poſſibly in this part of 
be che world, if we look upon. it as it was in 
* ſome few reigus backwards, whatever it 
ee be now. The great men among the Ro- 
« mans were daily exerciſing themſelves in 
2 their own tongue; and we find yet upon 


e "hd ples of Brators, who taught 


i ſome of their emperors Latin, though it 


«' were, their mather tongue. Tis plain the 
« Greeks were yet more nice in theirs: all 
« other ſpeech was barbarous to them but 
« their own; and no, foreign language ap- 
« pearsto habe been ſtudiedor valued amongſt 


* that learried and acute people; though it be 
1 paſt doubt that they, Wee their learn- 
21 8 and e from abroad. To 


44 this 


4 ; ; - 4 


2 

Mr. Locke adde, , bam: 
1 Landl they 
ebe mate, and de Lat! @ Kalt 


'& neſe and eleganey is expich Karr bt, 
© ſhould be his own; and to this purpoſe he 
e aal be exerciſed in 7 


ace £1539 3% "520 681 TOA 920 LOR 
2p MG theta ind de 
- ane (ſions ve zu this Niger ber 


Hops muſt have been under the in- 
fene ſtrong prejudice, to chatge men 
with neglect of points, whick do not at all 


beleng to theit office; ' ai wirft the omilfion 
of Nadies and arts; Which the? never pro- 
S 
is te teach , Hot oratory 4s 
Teach Latin, and Grivk, not Enplith 


. are bound to a; and it is upon thef&terms, 
that alf others receive their Pa 


y. But it may 
de e that * ſtudies 3 2 


911 


| themielve 


Pry” 438. 
But 
— 
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F 


theſs ſtudirs, or the tate of our lab 
mode of education: elſe they would: ſee that 
what the expect is an abſolute in ity. 
; TIE any..man communicate more knowlege 

he is himſelf poſſeſſed of? Can any 
n teach an art which he never learned : 
any man inſtru others, in a language, | 
in which he. never Was inſtructed? Can 
| either any art or language be regularly tau ght 
without a well digeſted ſyſtem of rules? And 
if no ſuch ſyſtem has hitherto been formed, - 
either with reſpect to the Engliſh-language, 
or the art of ſpeaking it, how ſhall any man 
ſet about teaching them ? It will be ſaid, 


Sir 6.9.8 ſhame eee 


than. "any; other gentleman who bab been 
trained exactiy in the ſame way? or why. is 
- eyed fam bas Becauſe it would 
be of great benefit to his pupils. So it might, 
but if in his courſe of „previous 
| to, his entering upon that employment, he 
has had no lights given him as to thoſe points, 
is he likely to find much leiſure in ſo labori- 
ous an office, to inveſtigate the principles af 
an unpractiſed art, or the rules of an un- 
2 1 n Ki is en that he 

obs would 


WT 
Geld make greater progreſ in chat way! 
than others of equal abinties, and equal 22 
vantages of eh who have dedicated 
whole lives of leiſure to thoſe ſtudies, wit 

out ever arriving at the end propoſed? Bit 
ſuppoſe he could teach them, how could he 
find time to do it? The low ſtipend which 
cuſtom has eſtabliſhed,” as the pay to maſters 
of grammar- ſchools, obliges moſt of them to 
take” ſuch” numbers” of "ſcholars under theit 
care, even to get a tolerable ſubſiſtence, "that 
it is with the utmoſt difficulty they are at 
preſent able to prepare them for the univer-:- 
ſity, in "the uſual time allotted for that pura ö 

poſe, by teaching only Greek and Latin 
how is it then pellble for them to think © 
introducing the ſtudy of "new.things, 
would requ ach hey as much time and pains; 


as thoſe which hey are bound to teach, and 
which they<catinot accompliſh, without the 
utmoſt ftretch of application ? Though, in- 
deed, conſidering the falaries pajd b 7 parent 
| to maſters of crank Slit FI they are 
near half of what they pay their grooms, wa x 
that h are at leaſt a full. unf, IF not a 
eee ey pay to the dancing x maſter 
FRB maſter, 1 5 muſie or riding maſt 0 


the teacher of French or Mala it m 
& 2 


tha? 


expect that thoſe. two ſupernumeraty ſtudies 


ſhould alſo expect of the maſter of a gram- 
mar- ſehool, ti 


as, well as that he ſhould teach them the art 
of ſpeaking, becauſe he has a tongue, and 


cap: talk. If no attention has been given to 
theſe points in the previous part of education, 
what reaſon have we to ſuppoſe that the evil 


can be remedied at the uniyerſities ? The 


pbuſineſs af tutors and profeſſors there, is to 


finiſh young gentlemen in ſuch ſtudies as they 


had begun at ſchool, or to inſtruct them in 


ſuch new. arts and ſciences, as they are oblige 


ed hy their ſeveral eſtabliſhments, to teach. 
If the Engliſh language, and the art of 
ſpeaking, be not in the number of thoſe, 


what rgaſon- have we to expect that they 


ſhould. be taught ? Whoever. diſcharges his 


duty, in what he profeſſes to teach, will 
find but little lefars to attend to any thing 
elſe; or if a few ſhould attempt 


nd 2 meet 


— 4 


be allowed: that they have aeg 


ſhould be . thrown, into the bargain. Nor 
would it he at all ſurpriſing, if ſame parents 


nat he ſhould teach their ſons 
to dance, becauſe he has legs, and can walk; 


it, they. 
. upon trial find, that they could make 
& little progreſs in inſtructing others without 
the help of rules ar Fe and they would 
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| 
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1 "© "Ot 
meet ſuch obſtacles in their way, dn acdchnt 
of inyeterate bad habits contracted through 
early neglect, as would ſoon make them 
EP fn OTA 31 0 ng; non 


The 1 je Mas chat che belles . 
lettres, and philoſophy in all its branches, 
are the only things now taught in a courſe 
of liberal education, is obvious enough; be- 
cauſe it is for thoſe only that inſtitutions and 
endowrhents have been made; by which 
f means they have been reduoed to ſyſtems, 
and are regulatly taught; they who have 
been regularly inſtructed themſelves, can 
teach others by the fame rules; and they 
are induced to take upon them the office: of 
inſtructing others, from the reward and 
emoluments which attend it. From an op- 
E 
and the art of ſpeaking are not taught; be- 
cauſe there are no inſtitutions or eſtabliſſi- 
ments for the purpoſe ; in conſequence of 
which, they have not been reduced to ſy- 
ſtems, or taught by rule; and no one can 
regularly inſtruct another in what he has not 
regularly acquired himſelf; nor are there 


hitherto any rewards or rt © TIM 
to ſuch an office. Fa 


5 That 


4 


given, to this 


[ 46 ] 
That there has been - no.eficour; 
day, for the eſtabliſhment'and 
cultivation of two ſuch important articles to 


all Britiſh ſubjects, can be accounted for on 


no other principle, but that of cuſtom, 


founded upon the ſtrongeſt prejudice. From 


the firſt time that a Latin grammar is put 


into our hands, we are taught to believe, that 


a complete knowlege of Latin and 'Greek 


will of courſe ele a complete knowlege of 
"reading" the ancient writers 


Engliſh; that 
upon oratory” wilt furniſh us wik all the 


powers: of elocution; that the ſame maſter 
who inſtructs pupils in the one, can alſo 


teach the other; and that, therefore, any 


ſtration to the contrary, are able to eraſe it. 


particular eſtabliſhments for thoſe purpoſes 


- would be unneceſſary: and this prepoſſeſſion 
has been ſo carly in life, and with ſuch force 
ſtamped upon us, that neither the experience 


of more than two centuries, nor daily demon- 


Nor need we wonder, that the prejudice has 
been ſo univerſal, when we reflect that ſome 


of the moſt eminent men that theſe coun- 


tries have produced were ſtrongly tinctured 


with it: nay, when we find, in the paſf: 


before -quoted, that the clear-ſighted and 


candid Mr. Locke was fo blinded by it, as 
not 
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L 


not to ſer chat, i in the very inſtance men- 


tioned by him, with regard to the French, 
be had attributed our:deficiendy to a wre 
cauſe. For though he: has laid the whole 
blame of the want of culture und improve- | 
ment in the Engliſh tongue, on the maſtots 
of grammar - ſchools, yet he. ſhews clearly, 
that the culture and improvement of the 
French took their riſe from another ſource; 
where he ſays, We ſee the polity of ſome 
of our neighbours hath not thought it be- 
neath the . public care to promote and re- 
M ward the improvement of their own lan- 
<« guage.”;: Poliſhing: and entiching their 
tongue is no ſmall-buſineſs. amongſt them; 
| * it hath colleges and ſtipends appointed it; 
and there is raiſed amongſt them a great 
ambition and emulation of writing cor- 
rectly. Was it not, therefore, more na- 
tun to impute the low: ſtate of Engliſh 
— the want of ſuch itiſtitutions 
and encouragement; than to the neglect of 
* who do not profeſs to teach it? And 
was it not more rational to expect the im- 
provement of our tongue from the ſame me- 
thods which brought forward the French; 
from public encouragement, from colleges 
and ſtipends * it, than from one 
| | _ 


rs ”* 
which. never was found to anſwer, hay, 
_ which, in its on natures never can anſwer 
che end? In like manner, in ſpeaking of 
 elocution, he has imputed our general de- 
Siegen in din (point alſo, te the negle@ of 
the maſters of though, at 
the ſane time, he clearly points out the only 
| -mcans by which jcnowlege in that artican be 
acquired, in theſe Mordes: This (peaking 
of elocution), as all other things. of prac- 
tige, is to be learned not by a few, or a 
great many rules given, but hy exerciſe 
and application,, according. to good rules, 
or rather; potterns, till habits are got, 
< a facility of doing it well. No, if there 
be nn fuck ſyſtemm of rutes in being, wich re- 
Bard to Engliſn elocution, how can a maſter 
Dive his: aj of practice  actording. to good 
rules? Or what pattern can he afford them, 
but in himſelf? And is ſuch a model kkely 
to be a perſect one? Is it not probable; that 
maſters of grammar -chools may have con- 
tracted bad habits in that reſpect, as well as 
any others trained in the ſame way ? Will the 
profeſſion itſelf inſpire them with propriety 
. pronunciation, proper management of 
| the voice, and graceful. geſture and deport- 
ment? r 
4. prejudice. 


-— 


e 
Prezudlee. Atter wilting, for tho ke ö 
| CEentaries, to ho purpoſe Ini hopes that thin 
would mend in one way, it is mare un 4 
that another courſe could be tried, The 27 
method which can be followed wi ſlices 12 
obvious enough. "When Cickro gave 4 PREY | 
tion of eloctitionh, he, af the IE e, pan 
out the means by which i it is to be 
His words are theſe: 1 Proõnuncĩatio e 75 
« et vultus, et s moderatio, cum ve- 
te; nuſtate. Hec ed” ibs modis afſe-- 
qui us, arte, imitatibne, exercita- 
« tione 5.“ Here we ee that art is laced 
firſt; and, indeed, without that guide our 
labour would be either fruitleſs, of productive 
of error. Imitation alone can go ho farther | 
than to give us the manner of thoſe whom 
we imitate ; if chat be bad, the imitatian of 
it maſt be ſo tod; but thomas ip 
upon the «whole, and faulty ons part, it 
.dothnot follow that we ſhall acquire both in 
the fame degree; on the contrary, i l ge- | 
nerally the caſe, that the faulty part only, as 
deing the moſt eafily caught, ls the conſe- 


— 2 Fee 
< ment of the voice, the countenance and geſture in 
« f Theſe we ſhall he able 3 
„ art, imitation, practice.“ 9 

| H quence 


3 
quence of imitation without art: and practice 
grounded upon ſuch imitation, can only ſetye 
to confirm and rivet us in error. , | 


% + Pee. 


Site, Wee nothing can n be done 
without art, and all art is 2 upon 
principles, and ſhould be taught by rules, 
the firſt neceſſary ſtep is, to trace the prin- 
ciples of elocution. Thoſe once diſcovered, 
to eſtabliſh upon them a ſyſtem of rules, 
peculiarly ee to the genius of the Eng- 
liſh tongue, whereby 4 art of _ 
may be as regularly acquired as any other 
art now is, and a knowlege of .Engliſh, fo 
far as regards elocution, methodically ob- 
tained, To ſhew that this is far from being 
impracticable, is one of the chief objects & 
the firſt courſe of lectures which I 3 
to give upon theſe ſubjects. In this courſe 
I ſhall endeavour to lay open the principles 
of elocution, and the peculiar conſtitutioh 
of the Engliſh language, with regard to the 
wers of ſound and numbers, in a method, 
which ſhould it prove to be as rational as it 
is new, will, I hope, give the author of theſe 
lectures no cauſe to repent of the time and 
pains which his reſearches into theſe abſtruſe 
= mm_—_ have coſt him. He hopes alſo to ſee 
| ſome 


4 
— 


f | 

ſome good fruits immediately produced from 
this firſt oourſe; and that not only the young, 
but the adult, who, ſhould not think theſe 
points below their attention, may, from the 
knowlege of thoſe principles, and ſome 
neral rules deduced from them, have fure 
lights to guide them in their future enquiries | 
into thoſe ſubjects, hitherto involved in the 
ſbades of 'darkneſs ; or obſcurely and falſely | 
viewed var the t errors | | 


Should his pri adples be allowed to oh a 
and his ſyſtem ſo far meet'with the ſanction 
of men of learning and diſcernment, he 
will be encouraged to proceed from a general, | 
to a more particular courſe ; in which he 
hopes to give all neceſlary lights to affiſt, not 
only ſpeculation, but practice; and by going | 
up to the very firſt elements, point out a re- 
gular way by which children may be rightly 
trained in the art of ſpeaking, and knowlege 
of their mother tongue, from the earlieſt 
rudiments; inſtead of being neceſſarily cor- 
rupted and led aftray, by the falſe 8 
and rules which at preſent are laid down to 
them, from the moment the primer is put 
into their hands, and of the bad effects of 

9 4 K. K 
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reinainder of their l lives. 


W e hoe daring the 


| ' Showd it be known; in the vageld, that a 
deſign was fer on foot at the univerſities, . in 


introducipg the, fiady, of the Engliſh 
guage, and the art of ſpeaking. upon a p 


ticable plan, and in a H ſtematic way, there 


would not be all due encourage- 
ment to 1 * an undertaking from many of 


their grateful 2 What numbers of 


ee when they have entered 
have had. occaſion to lament, that 


miſers, ſhut up in their own, breaſts. - How 


many” well inſtructed minds, and honeſt 
hearts, furniſhed with the means, and moſt, 


ardent inclination 1 to ſerve their country, have. 


fat till i in filent indignatiqn, where her in- | 


tereſts, were nearly, concerned, for want of a 


radtiſed tongue to diſcloſe what, paſſed in. 5 
theit minds ? How many of our wiſeſt mem- 


bers, in the gi great national council, has ſhame 


on that Fre, kept filent like Mr. Addiſon ?, - 


And how many othgrs, after a few attempts, 
have 


3 theſe neceſſary branches, 
cher advantages of their education have 

8 concealed. m_ the world; and all 
their funds of, knowlege, like the hoards of 


. 
| 
- 
4 


1 
have cloſed their lips for ever; from ſelf-difs 
appointment, in not finding their utterance 
correſpond to their conceptions ? The expe- 
rience of hat they have! ſuffered! on eh 
occaſions, will teach them to feel, and «as 
far err 
of others In; like ieee 


Should, - therefore, r 
nation, the propoſed plan be judged practi- 
cable, there cannot be any daubt hut that 
there would be many found tufficiently jea · 
lous of the honour of their country, to con- 
tribute to the ſuppott of ſuch an. eſtabliſh» 
| en, mgm ave: 
riſm which (ll this nation, of hay- - 
— grains — þ 
of chance: and when it is conſidered, that 
no country ever produced ſo many inſtances 
of private benefaRtions for public ſervice; par- 
_ ticularly im the ſeminaries of learning, it is to 
be ſuppoſed, that, in caſe of future endow» 
ments, a due attention will be paid to that 
language which is now ſalely uſed on all 
public occaſions! throughout theſe realtas; 
and whoſe: improved ſtate: muſt add to the 
glory of the nation, as well as to that art, 
which, A: is moſt likely to con- 


tribute 


; 
tilbute to the benefit and ornament of indi- 
viduals, n ee e be 


5 


Here 1 cannot help obſervin g how neceſ- 
ſary the introduction of theſe ſtudies will be 


to the promoting, and rendering more ef: 


fectual, the new inſtitutions, which have 
been lately adopted by the wiſdom of the 
univerſity of Oxford. And firſt, as to the Vi- 

nerean endowment for the ſtudy of the law. 
It has been lately proved, by the ſtrongeſt 
and cleareſt arguments, that not only they 
| who intend to make that their profeſſion, 
but that all gentlemen in general ſhould ac- 
quire a competent knowlege-in that branch; 
but more eſpecially ſuch as have reaſon to 


expect that they ſnall become members of 
the legiſlative body. Would it- not be a 


ſtrong inducement to ſuch noblemen or 
gentlemen to apply more cloſely to ſuch a 
ſtudy, if, at the ſame time, they were prac- 
tiſed. and. perfected in an art, which alone 
could enable them to 
their ſuperior, knowlege in the | conſtitution 
and laws:of their country, to their on ho- 
nour and credit, and ſupport of that conſti- 
tution, and thoſe laws? . And; with reſpect 


to Lord Clarendon's benefaction for the in» 
1 | troduction 


diſplay to advantage 


© hy A Hs — rl Av 1 is” 15 


r 


1 
troduction of the bodily exerciſes, that inſti- 
tution may not of itſelf be found a ſuffſtient 


inducement to prolong! the ſtay of young 
gentlemen at the univerſmy beyond the uſual 
time; or put an end tothe cuſtom of going 
upon their travels at the moſt unfit and dan- 
getous ſeaſon of life (Which has. proved the 
chief bane of our Britiſh youth), inaſmuch as 
thoſe exerciſes can alſo be acquired abroad; 
and, from caprice or faſhion, perhaps, it will 
be thought too in a more perfect way. But 
ſnould a critical inquiry into the genius and 
powers of their on tongue ſucceed to their 
knowlege of Latin and Greek; ſhould they 
be regularly · inſtructed and practiſed in the art 
of elocation, in all its various branches; in that 
caſe, the moſt neceſſary and ornamental of 
all accompliſhments to Britiſn ſubjects could 
be had only in this country, and would of 
courſe detain: them from all. foreign acade- 
mies or maſters. The very delight which 
would accompany both the ſpeculative and 
practical part of thoſe ſtudies, would hold 
you by the ſureſt my that of page 


hs) 


Should a that « regina 1 rerum, 
| eſtabliſ her -throne here, they would with 


pleaſure pay her homage ; ; they. would liſten 
2450 8. | "MM 
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make uſe of a paſſage 
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n 
to the voice of the charmer, far ſweeter than 
the ſyren s fong ; nor would they quit 


harmony which reigned there. Poſſeſſed of 
that, how greedily would they board up 


Kknowlege of all kinds, which they might 


then be enabled to draw forth at will, and 
diſplay to the utmoſt advantage! They 


life, till they were well qualified to diſcharge 
whatever office: enter upon. Or 
much as choſe to travel, might then dc it 
with great benefit to themſelves, and to their 
country. We ſhould not then need” (to 

in Milton) the Mon- 
< ſieurs of Paris to take our hopeful youth 
ct into their flight and prodigal cuſtodies, 
« and ſend them over back again tranſ- 
ct formed into mimics, apes, and kickſhaws. 
But if they deſire to ſee other countries at 
te two ar three-and-twenty years of age, not 
to learn principles, but to enlarge ex pe- 
ct rience, and make wiſe obſervation, they 
« will, by that time, be ſuch as ſhall deſerve 
te the regard and honour, of all men where 
i they paſs, and the ſociety and friendſhip 
« of thoſe in all places, who are beſt, and 
<p 2 And, perhaps, then other 


cc. nations 


the 
academic grove, till they were maſters of the 


e 
t nations will be glad to. viſit us for their 
Th breeding, or elle to imitate; us in their own 
country. Or whether they be to ſpeak in 
<< - parliament or council, hongur and atten- 
ce tion would be waiting on their lips. There 
, would then alſo appear in pulpits other 
e yiſages, other geſtures, and ſtuff otherwiſe 
or wrought, than what we now. fit, under, 
C oſt· times to as great trial of our patieneę, 
e as any other thas 1 preach to =}: 
AA 
F p the motives to the ſtudy of — * 
probably, be allowed to be ſufficiently 


will, 
ſtrong, it would be no fiqall ; inducement, to | 
ſet about the work with. vigqur, if there were | 


reaſon to believe, that: the ſpeedy accompliſh- 
ment of the point would follow the attempt; 
and that we have juſt grounds for ſuch an 
opinion, we may caſily ſee, by conſidering 
the ſtate of that art in the only country where 
we can exactiy trace its riſe and progreſs. 
We know that in Rome, from the time that 
oratory was firſt regularly tau 5 there as an 
art, it arrived to its maturity. in a very ſhort 
ſpace; and if it can be ſhewn, that we enjoy 
great advantages over the Romans in all the 
material points neceſſary to the perfection of 
that art, it is but reaſonable to conclude, 
1 | that 


3 


a in cflay, 
as L ſhafl have ſufficierit opportunities, in my 
courſe of lectutes, to prove es that Has been 


to the ſtudy of that art, he concludes thus: 
Ante omnia fufficit ad exhortationem ſtu- 
* diorum, non cadere in rerum naturam, ut 
. quicquid non eſt factum, ne fieri quidem 


toy 


thit its progreſs here wight be Al mote 
rapid. * * 2 & aw ky, 


5 
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2s this Hr bes RY deen diſculſed 
called, * Britiſh Education, and 


there advanced, it would be urmesefhry, in 


"this place, to Expatiate un A TRE.” 


And as I fear that I have ads a 
your patience, T ſhall haften to cloſe, with 


the fame exhortation to the revival of che 
art of elocution, which Quintiſian uſed to the 
Romans, to engage them in the ſupport'of 


it, when in its er Jeon oi 


Aſter having invalidated overt 1 Sbje@ions i 


e poffit: cum omnia quæ magna ſunt atque 


* admirabitia, tempus aliquod quo primum 


« efficerentur, habuerint. Verum etiam fi 


quis ſumma deſperet (quod cur faciat, cui 
_ « ingenium, valetudo, facultas, præceptor, 


* Vide B. I. Ch. xv, B. II. Ch. ix. | 
G cc non 
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- *« non deerunt?) tamen eſt fur Clears ait) 
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pulchrum in ſecundis tertiiſque Fonſiſtere. 


Adde quod magnos modica 3 elo- | 


quentia parit fructus: ac fi 
utilitate ſola metiatur, pene —— par 
eſt. Neque erat difficile, vel veteribus, 
vel novis exemplis palam facere; non ali- 
unde majores honores, opes, amicitias, 
laudem præſentem, futuram, hominibus 
contigiſſe, fi tamen dignum literis eſſet, 
ab opere pulcherrimo, (eujus tractatus, at- 
que ipſa poſſeſſio, pleniſſimam ſtudiis gra- 


© tiam refert) hanc' minorem exigere met- 


cedem, more eorum qui à ſe non virtutes, 
ſed voluptatem quæ fit ex virtutibus, peti 
dicunt. Ipſam igitur orandi majeſtatem, 
qua nihil Dii mortales melius homini de- 
derunt, et qua remota muta ſunt omnia, 
et luce præſenti et memoria poſteritatis 
carent, toto animo petamus, nitamufhue 
ſemper ad optima: quod facientes, aut 


tc evademus in ſummum, aut certe multos 
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infra nos videbimus.“ 
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